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Without waiting for more explanation I jumped aboard
my bicycle (taxicabs were hard to get) and arrived at the
big gray building on the Place de la Concorde just across the
Seine from the Chamber of Deputies, and within a stone's
throw of the Hotel Crillon where the peace conference after-
wards was staged.
Monod was waiting for me. "Venez!" he said simply.
We were immediately ushered into *the private office of
Admiral Lacaze. The admiral, a spare little man with soft
blue eyes and gentle voice, greeted me in French. He mo-
tioned me to a delicate, gilt Louis XV chair which stood near
his desk. Now came Monod with a brief explanation that I
was a new-comer in Paris and spoke no French, but that mil-
lions of people to whom I wrote daily wanted to know about
the submarine blockade.
The admiral was perfectly willing to talk. Monod, stand-
ing, acted as interpreter.
I asked the admiral if it were true, as claimed by the Ger-
mans, that submarine blockade could have the effect of starv-
ing out the two greatest Allies.
The admiral stiffened at this. He spoke, however, dis-
passionately. He claimed that Allied measures were adequate
to defeat the U-boat campaign, and disclosed that, despite
the U-boats, about one hundred merchant vessels were reach-
ing French ports daily.
"The amount of flour lost due to submarines is under one
per cent less than a French baker usually wastes," asserted
Lacaze.
"If you ask me who will be victorious in this war," he said,
"the answer is that it will be the side having the will and the
morale to hold out a month, a day, or even an hour, longer
than the other side. And Germany is now feeling the pinch
far more than the Entente powers."